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with genetic relationship must be misleading to the outsider. But as 
regards fundamental principles there is as yet so little understanding 
among professional ethnologists that Professor Sollas's one-sidedness in 
these questions appears as a venial fault. On the whole his new edition 
is sure to rival the old in popularity and will doubtless be followed by 
further revisions. 

Robert H. Lowie 



NORTH AMERICA 

Sacred Bundles of the Sac and Fox Indians. By M. R. Harrington. 
(Philadelphia: The University Museum Anthropological Publica- 
tions, vol. iv, no. 2; 1914.) 

The chief merits of this publication are the beautiful photogravures, 
and the detailed, painstaking descriptions of the contents of the bundles. 
On the whole, it must be admitted that the information on the uses of 
the bundles, the legends connected with them, etc., is inadequate. 
It has been the reviewer's experience that, difficult as the information 
is to obtain, if it can be obtained at all, it is very extensive. However, 
we should judge Mr Harrington's work by what he has given us, rather 
than find fault with what he has not given us. Accordingly we are very 
grateful for the "Myths of Origin," pp. 136-155; the account of the 
naming bundles, p. 156; the account of Co'kwiwa's bundle, pp. 187, 188; 
the information on a general medicine bundle, pp. 211-221; the accounts 
of two fetish bundles, pp. 227-236. 

It is to be regretted that the chapter on historical references to the 
sacred bundles shows that the author has but little command of the 
literature on the subject. We miss citations to the Jesuit Relations, 
Perrot, Marston, Forsyth, Galland, Busby, and Owen. 

This same lack of knowledge of the literature on the subject is met 
in Harrington's observations on Sauk and Fox social organization. Thus 
on page 131 there are no references to Marston, Forsyth, Jones, and 
Michelson regarding the tribal dual division; similarly on page 160 the 
clan lists of Marston, Forsyth, Galland, Busby, and Owen are passed 
over in silence (incidentally there should be a cross-reference to p. 131). 
It may perhaps be noted that the reviewer has a clan list of the Sauk 
proper by U. S. Grant (obtained in 1911) and a number of such lists of 
the Fox by a number of informants, none of which entirely agrees 
with the published versions. The reasons for the discrepancies are not 
clear. 
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The statement on page 164 that in clan-feasts the invited sit on 
the south side of the lodge does not seem to harmonize with the informa- 
tion (p. 162) that in naming ceremonies the Kishko people sit on the 
south side, and the Skushi on the north side; and is opposed to the 
reviewer's information regarding the Fox proper (American Anthro- 
pologist, N.S., 15, p. 692; among the Fox To'kan" corresponds to 
Skushi, though an equivalent of the latter is also known). That "the 
performers — all sit on the north side of the lodge" is exactly opposite to 
what takes place among the Tama Fox. 

There is an amusing account of how a love charm worked on page 214. 

The reviewer cannot find any reference to a pouch in the passage of 
Jones's Fox Texts referred to on page 249. 

The translations of the songs, so far as the reviewer is able to control 
them, in every case reproduce the substance of their Indian originals, 
though they are rarely close renditions. It is a pity that their esoteric 
meaning could not be obtained. 

In closing it is to be regretted that Mr Harrington, confessedly 
not a linguist, did not employ Dr Jones's phonetic scheme or use the 
ordinary syllabary, for the system employed is very deficient and 
perplexing. 

Truman Michelson 

From early colonial times until the present it has been more or less 
generally known that the Indians of the Central Algonkin group, among 
others, possessed highly specialized collections of charms and fetishes, 
together with rituals for their use in war, hunting, witchcraft, gambling, 
and naming. These collections are sacredly and secretly kept and 
guarded, and about them hinge many dramatic and spectacular rites 
and ceremonies. In fact among some of the tribes the loss of these 
bundles and their rituals would bring much social, all military, and most 
religious life to a standstill. Indeed, so important a part do they play 
in the native life of the people that until very recently, when cessation 
of intertribal war and the disintegration of ancient customs and environ- 
ment have loosened the tongues of the elders, only inklings had been 
gathered as to their appearance and usage. 

Nicolas Perrot 1 gives a description of a "warriors pouch," or Pindi- 
kossan (presumably from the Ottawa, though he neglects to state the 
tribe), of which he says: "In this will be found the skins of owls, of 



1 Sefe Miss Blair's translation, Indian Tribes of the Upper Mississippi and Lake 
Regions, Vol. 1, p. 50. 
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snakes, of white swans, of perroquets and magpies, or of other animals 
that are very rare. They also carry therein roots or powders which 
serve them as medicines," and describes one of the accompanying feasts 
and ceremonies with which it was used. 

Although Thomas Forsyth, William Jones, Rev. Cutting Marsh x and 
others refer to the sacred bundles of the Sauk, no detailed accounts of 
such objects among any Central tribe had been printed until the writer's 2 
discussion of the subject in connection with the Menomini, which is now 
followed by Harrington's paper on the Sauk and Fox. Mr Harrington 
enumerates the following tribes as users of medicine bundles or related 
objects: Sauk, Fox, Potawatomi, Kickapoo, Delaware, Shawnee, Osage, 
Kaw, Iowa, Oto, Quapaw,. Caddo, Wichita, Comanche, Kiowa, Chiri- 
cahua Apache, Seminole, Creek, and Choctaw. He states that they are 
rare among the last three. One might add to his list, which only in- 
cludes the tribes from which he collected specimens, the Menomini, 
Ottawa, Ojibwa, Winnebago, Pawnee, Ponca, Omaha, Arikara, Mandan, 
Hidatsa, Crow, and Blackfoot. Of course, many variants in use and 
contents are found. 

The Central Algonkin type of bundle is confined to the Sauk, Fox, 
Kickapoo, Menomini, Ottawa, Ojibwa, Potawatomi, Winnebago, Iowa, 
and Oto, with perhaps Ponca and Omaha. The Pawnee form is also 
perhaps a near relative, while the Osage and Kaw bundles are in another 
group. Not enough is known of the medicine bundles of the Village 
tribes to classify them. The Blackfoot stand distinct.' 

Among the Fox, Harrington finds three types of bundles: naming or 
clan bundles, war bundles, and medicine or charm bundles, including 
minor charms for use in hunting, love, gambling, and witchcraft. These 
are all known to the Menomini, except the first, for the Menomini have 
nothing to correspond with the naming or clan bundle. The use of this 
type may have been developed among the Fox from contact with the 
Iowa, where all bundles are connected with the clans. Among the 
Menomini all are private and personal property. The Menomini, 
however, have more elaborately developed hunting and witchcraft 
bundles than have the Sauk and Fox. 

Several types of bundles known to the Iowa and other Tciwere 



1 Forsyth, Thomas, See Blair, vol. n, p. 195; William Jones, Fox Texts, pp. 168- 
315, etc.; Rev. Cutting Marsh, Wisconsin Historical Collections, vol. XV, p. 120. 

2 Anthropological Papers, American Museum of Natural History, Vol. xm, part 1, 

I9I3- 

8 See Wissler, "Ceremonial Bundles of the Blackfoot Indians," Anthropological 
Papers, American Museum of Natural History, vol. vn, part 2. 
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Siouan are not found among the Sauk and Menomini. According to 
my information in the field, these are: tattooing, buffalo doctors, and 
oath or ordeal bundles. It is, however, Mr Harrington's intention to 
publish his notes on these later on. 

In connection with the bundles Mr Harrington enumerates and 
defines several terms of classification which he uses — namely, fetish, 
amulet, and charm, with some good data, and gives a poor sketch of 
Sauk and Fox material culture, with some excellent general remarks on 
the bundles (pp. 132, 157), while some fragmentary data on historical 
references occur on page 134. It may here be remarked that the arrange- 
ment of the monograph lacks unity and makes reading difficult. 

Mr Harrington then gives some very satisfactory observations on 
the myths of origin of the bundles. Here the greatest difference is 
found between the Sauk and Fox and their neighbors. Nowhere, in use, 
ritual, or contents is the difference — say between the Sauk and Iowa and 
Menomini — more striking than in the contents of these traditions. All 
alike find their origin in dreams, brought on as a rule by fasting, and all 
bundles came as gifts from supernatural powers, but the gist of the tales 
varies widely. 

The use of the clan or naming bundles, kept by the clan in a special 
house or repository, is well described and war bundles are correspondingly 
treated. The contents of twenty-two war bundles are described with 
painstaking care, and the more important pieces shown in exquisite 
photogravures. General medicine bundles and charms are dwelt upon 
later. 

Students must be grateful to Mr Harrington for his presentation 
of this exceedingly difficult subject. All will look forward expectantly 
to the publication of his material on other tribes, hoping that he will 
spend more pains on arrangement and discussion of material and give 
more comparative and historical data, but glad to have anything from 
the pen of so experienced and careful a collector. 

Alanson Skinner 

The Myths of the North American Indians. By Louis Spence, F.R.A.I. 

Thomas Y. Crowell Co.: New York, 1914. 

As the author states in the preface, "the primary object of this 
volume is to furnish the reader with a general view of the mythologies 
of the Red Man of North America, accompanied by such historical and 
ethnological information as will assist him in gauging the real conditions 
under which this most interesting section of humanity existed." 



